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SUBSTANCE AS A LOCUS OF MEANING 


|‘ spite of the great quantity of argument that has been expended 
upon the problem of substance during the last fifty years, there 
remain aspects of this question that have not received adequate con- 
sideration. We who today have seen substance ‘‘driven from the 
philosophic stage’’ are in a position to apply the most decisive test 
of classical scientific method—NMill’s canon of difference—and to 
decide thereby just what the function of this disputed category may 
be and whether or not it is possible to banish it permanently from 
human thought. I do not intend here to enter into any such system- 
atic investigation of the concept of substance. I wish only to eall 
attention to some services which substance has performed and which, 
conceivably, it may continue to perform. 

So long as men were able to believe that the powers controlling 
the events in the world were all resident in some one or some group 
of self-contained, persistent entities, they could with confidence di- 
rect their endeavors after knowledge. It was, ‘‘know God and you 
know all,’’ or ‘‘know the Eternal Forms and you know all.’’ Knowl- 
edge did not come easy for these men, but when it did come it was 
assured ; it was solid, solidly placed in a system from which it would 
never—so it was thought—have to be routed. Even with the multi- 
plication of substances that came with the growth of chemical knowl- 
edge, and the materialization of cosmic forces and values which 
physical science introduced, there was merely a shift from one kind 
of substance and substantial knowledge to another, never a real 
questioning of the substance-principle itself. There was scarcely 
ever a doubt that here in the subject-matter of these sciences, or if 
not just here in what science had already uncovered, at least in some- 
thing that it was just about to reveal, was a being, a principle, a 
something which would account for all that happens and all that will 
happen within the experience of men. There is reason to doubt that 
even today science has outgrown this way of thinking. Disil- 
lusionment accompanying the abandonment of the molecule, the atom, 
the electron, as the ultimate constituent of reality has served only 
to intensify the search for such a constituent. It is only when we 
identify substance with some one historical definition of it that the 
belief in substance can be said to be a disappearing belief. The 
Platonic Idea, the Aristotelian Essence, the chemical element, elec- 
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tric energy have proved to be evanescent goals in the search for sub- 
stance and explanation through substance, but always the hope has 
remained that the true substance and explanation is just about to 
fall into our hands. Why is this so? Why have the warning voices 
of positivistic philosophers been so stubbornly disregarded? Why 
has such persistent failure not destroyed the hope of scientists in 
a success which, though never quite here, is just about to come? 
The answer to such questions, I am convinced, is not to be obtained 
from science itself, but from an inquiry into the knowledge-situa- 
tion. 

Knowledge, we can assume (I hope without opposition), is 
systematized experience. If we can understand what are the re- 
quirements of systematization of any sort, we shall be on the way 
toward an appreciation of the part played by substance in knowledge 
systems. Events that are understood are events that are linked up 
with other events. A knowledge system is a network of meaning 
connections linking together a more or less extensive field of experi- 
enced events, and the test of a good knowledge system is the facility 
with which it promotes the passage from one such event to another 
in action, in thought and in communication. If we make just 
enough of a concession to the traditional ‘‘egocentric predicament”’ 
to admit that our individual experiences are ‘‘centered,’’ without 
going so far as to admit that they are isolated, we can see that a large 
part of the labor necessarily expended upon the construction of 
knowledge systems is that of discovering those events which can 
without danger of ambiguity be followed from one such ‘‘centered’’ 
experience to another. This is not an easy task. We are learning 
more and more about the nature of perspectives and their all-impor- 
tant influence upon the concrete form of individual experience. 
The more we learn about perspectives, the more certain it becomes 
that there are no elements of experience that are altogether beyond 
the influence of perspectival variation; and yet the construction of 
knowledge systems is a social enterprise carried on for social ends, 
and so must, by hook or by crook, find some way of getting the ele- 
ments it would build into its system out of the circumscribed per- 
spectival situations in which they originally occur. The method 
traditionally employed by philosophy and by science to accomplish 
this feat is effective in its way, but is so over-simplified as to be in- 
adequate to the mapping out of all experience in a knowledge sys- 
tem. Here is the method in brief: I have a toothache. The pain is 
intense, indescribable, as real and insistent as anything possibly could 
be. Yet no one can feel my toothache but myself. On the other 
hand, my dentist can find in my aching tooth a certain condition 
which other individuals too can see, and which, treated in certain 
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ways—looked at under the microscope, for example—yields certain 
other characteristics—bacterial growth, ete—which other individu- 
als can experience. This or similar conditions my dentist is able to 
find in all those who come to him professing to have toothache. 
Hence, he argues, here is the real cause of my trouble. My tooth- 
ache may seem more real to me than a mere smudge under the micro- 
scope, and yet it is only to me that the toothache can appear thus 
vividly. The smudge can be passed from hand to hand and there- 
fore verified by others. What is found in the smudge may evince 
pain in me and in other organisms, but the smudge itself is all that 
there is to be seen by all who care to come and look. Therefore the 
smudge is more real than my pain, because it is common property. 
Pushing this line of argument further and further, the scientist, 
through his ingenious methodological investigations, finds that fewer 
and fewer events can enter into the experience of all individuals in 
exactly the same verifiable way. He finds, in short, that there are 
but a limited number of unambiguous earriers of meaning. The 
things which we ordinarily recognize as being common to our vari- 
ous experiences are ambiguous because they change in this or that 
way as they are viewed from one perspective and another. And, he 
argues, if an objective, stable knowledge system is ever to be con- 
structed, this must be done upon the basis of unambiguous centers 
of meaning; centers which can be found in all experiences, always 
the same, no matter from what perspective they are viewed. A sys- 
tem without such centers would be of no use to us, for we could not 
orientate ourselves within it. Not knowing ever that we were talk- 
ing about the same things, we could not even find a common starting- 
point. Ilence, the scientist argues, if we do not at least assume that 
there are permanent centers of reference, substances, in other words, 
of one sort or another, we might as well give up the hope of fitting 
the material of our different individual experiences together into 
a consistent objective whole. 

How has this attitude withstood the shock of physical relativity? 
Without any very deep-going alteration, I believe—at least so far as 
science itself is concerned, for there have been significant philo- 
sophical reverberations. After all, it was not so difficult to adjust 
the old ideas to the new facts. Suppose that all measurements are 
dependent in a complex way upon the conditions under which they 
are made. That means that everything that we can discover about 
the ‘‘substance’’ we are investigating is influenced by the point of 
view we have assumed in order to observe it. But still, hasn’t Ein- 
stein given us the equations whereby we can calculate what changes 
will occur in our measurments as we shift from one point of view 
toanother? Is this not just another proof of the doctrine of under- 
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lying substance, for must there not be ‘‘something’’ there to respond 
in this lawful manner to the changes in perspective? And where 
this argument is not applied in just this way to assert the existence 
of a material substratum which is merely differently perceived by 
observers working under different conditions, it takes the more subtle 
form of denying material substance and asserting the presence of 
constant ‘‘laws,’’ ‘‘mathematical harmonies,’’ ‘‘ universal relations,”’ 
etc. Such arguments, however, do not, so far as I can see, do any- 
thing more than dodge the substance problem by avoiding the use of 
the name ‘‘substance.’’ The mathematical harmonies of physics are 
to be obtained only through observation of the behavior of physical 
things. If such things always behave in accordance with these har- 
monies, it must be because they are essentially the same in certain 
respects; that is, the implication is that they are composed of the 
same substance, even when an agnostic attitude is maintained toward 
the nature of this substance. 

What is to be said for the merits of these arguments for sub- 
stance? Are they unanswerable, or can we get behind them and 
show that knowledge can dispense with the substance category? 
They are valid, I think, thus far: even a thoroughly relativistic 
knowledge system must organize its meaning relations about terms 
that at least resemble the substances of conventional philosophy. If 
we are to have constant relations, then we must have constant terms. 
A relational system that is nothing but a network of relations and 
contains no terms is an absurdity. Relations appear only where 
there are terms in relation to one another, and knowledge of a re- 
lation is also knowledge of the terms between which it holds.’ If 
the relation is constant, so must be its terms at least in respect to 
the aspect of them revealed in this relation. And if two identical 
or similar relations can be discovered, then also the terms of these 
two relations must be identical or similar in respect to this one 
variety of relationship. If, therefore, the scientist can prove that 
through a series of transformations certain relations remain con- 
stant, he has every right to conclude that in respect to these relation- 
ships there is something in the changing terms that has remained 
constant. He may, furthermore, make use of these unchanging 


1I stand here in direct contradiction to a very important modern school of 
thought: that of Bertrand Russell, with the symbolic logicians in general. I do 
not see that there is anything to be gained in making of the term a Ding an sich 
which is forever beyond the relational situation in which knowledge necessarily 
must arise. If, to have knowledge, we must know everything that is to be known 
about the term, then the latter is beyond human knowledge. But I do not 
accept this perfectionistic definition of knowledge. However little we may 
know about a vague something, if only that it is located in such and such a 
place in space, that is knowledge about it. 
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aspects of the terms with which he deals as cornerposts of his sys- 
tem; he may take his bearings by means of them before setting upon 
his descriptions of transformational processes and may return to 
them at the close of such descriptions. He may, if he wishes, assert 
that there is always something that persists through change, but if 
he goes further and claims that these constant properties alone 
characterize substance, and that they alone of all that has been ob- 
served of things are the real, the metaphysical properties of all 
things, and that all other properties are ‘‘accidental,’’ ‘‘illusory,’’ 
‘“‘subjective,’’ ‘‘unreal,’’ he is abusing the concept of substance. I 
have said that knowledge, if it is to be systematic, must be organized 
about terms that can be identified as they pass from one situation to 
another. Such terms may be called substances. But the whole term 
has a right to the name, not just that part of it which does not 
change. If a term remains constant in respect to one relationship 
or one selected set of relationships, that is sufficient to insure its 
identity ; those relationships within which it does change belong to 
it just as much as those in which it is constant. Substance, there- 
fore, can not properly be called the unchanging substratum of all 
phenomena of transformation. Such a substratum, if there really 
be one, is only one aspect of substance, a very important aspect it 
is true, for it serves to provide the threads of identity, the lines of 
latitude and longitude, so to speak, upon which our knowledge-map 
of experience is constructed; but the other side of substance, those 
aspects in which it changes as it is thrust into different environ- 
mental situations, is just as much a part of its being as its permanent 
aspects. 

I have attempted to make clear the need for emphasis upon per- 
manence for purposes of organization and systematization of experi- 
ence. If it be admitted that wherever sufficient permanence can be 
found to make possible such systematization, it is permissible to 
assert that substances exist, it should also be admitted that sub- 
stances exist where there is to be found a sufficient amount of per- 
manence to permit a systematization less rigid and complete than 
that demanded by science. For, upon this view, substance is a 
methodological rather than a metaphysical category. The sort and 
extent of constancy demanded for the construction of a system will 
depend upon the nature and extent of that system. Any term 
which, within the limits of a system, displays a sufficient number of 
constant qualities to make its identification possible wherever it may 
appear in that system, may be called a substance. Beyond the sys- 
tem in question it may lose these qualities and with them its identity. 
This I might call the doctrine of relative substances. It is forced 
upon us, I believe, by the fate which theories of substance have met 
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in the history of science. For while on the one hand science has 
shown its need for a substance about which to organize its theories 
by its persistent return to a belief in one sort of substance or an- 
other, on the other hand it has been forced to abandon one interpre- 
tation of substance after another by its growing factual knowledge 
of its subject-matter. Each of these substances has carried science 
a certain way toward its goal of systematization; each has broken 
down at some point and had to be replaced by another. We have 
seen the spectacle of two rival substances in the field at the same 
time, each one able to promote systematization of a certain group of 
facts, but neither able to synthesize all the facts; each, in short, giv- 
ing rise to a different system of organization, each supreme and ade- 
quate within its own system, but inadequate outside of that system. 
Whether or not there is any one concept of substance able to serve 
as a universal knowledge-substrate, able, that is, to bring all human 
knowledge into a single system, we do not know. We only know 
that we have not yet discovered it. It will be time enough, I think, 
to ask whether such a substance would be a metaphysical reality or 
a methodological postulate after we have it in our hands. For the 
present, it is pertinent to remark that a truly relativistic treatment 
of substances would not permit any one such ‘‘key’’ substance to 


arrogate to itself all claim upon objectivity. Each interpretation of 
substance which we are now able to enjoy grants us a perspective 


of physical nature which is relatively complete and ‘‘relatively 
objective’’; that is, within the system made possible by such a con- 
cept the substances indicated by the latter really are there for those 
observers also within the system. To sum up, a concept of sub- 
stance is perspectival and makes possible a certain intellectual 
schematization of experience, which schematization, in turn, reveals 
real aspects of experience and therefore real exemplifications of the 
concept of substance which has made it possible. 

One of the consequences of this relativistic view of substance is 
a denial of science’s claim to exclusive acquaintance with substance. 
There are other knowledge systems than those constructed by science. 
My ordinary perceptual world is a knowledge system too, though it 
is less far-reaching than scientific systems. I can say that, within 
my system, I am acquainted with substances, and so can all men. 
The things and materials of my daily experience are substances for 
me, and true substances. They are nuclei about which the meaning 
relations of my experience are collected. My experiences come to me 
naturally organized about such nuclei. Indeed, I believe that such 
‘‘things’’ of everyday experience are the prototypes of all scientific 
substances, and hence are prior in experience to the latter. It is be- 
cause we find in naive experience constellations of qualities which are 
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persistent in time or which are cyclically recurrent, that we have come 
by the notion of entities which in persistence excel any of the objects 
that we experience on that naive level. Indeed, the force that has 
driven men to the formulation of metaphysical and scientific con- 
ceptions of substance seems to be itself a characteristic of naive ex- 
perience: it is that naive tendency to generalize which seeks to project 
these quality-constellations into an existence beyond the limits of the 
experience in which they have been found. The traditional means of 
meeting the many contradictions that arise once these naive sub- 
stances have been thus hypostatized and projected are, to my notion, 
themselves faulty. They serve only to perpetuate the original error 
by hypostatizing a new, more emaciated, substance that, though it 
escapes contradiction within the enlarged system for which it has 
been constructed, breaks down in turn when that system is expanded 
beyond its original limits. A far more satisfactory solution, I think, 
is to be found in the notion of ‘‘system.’’ Let it be recognized that 
a given substance may be an adequate locus of meaning within a 
given system and yet inadequate beyond that system. The methodo- 
logical function of substance then becomes uppermost, and the meta- 
physical problem, so far as it remains, can be satisfactorily met 
through a realistic interpretation of experience. Given any level 
of experience, the substances which make possible the systematiza- 
tion of meanings that occupy us on that level are real. Thus the 
objects that surround us in our everyday life are real and are true 
exemplifications of substance, even though they do not survive ex- 
amination upon the scientific level of analysis. 

It is possible to show that many of the apparent deadlocks of phi- 
losophy follow from a disregard of the restrictive nature of knowl- 
edge systems and an abandonment of the perspective from which 
such systems are constructed.2, What is the cure for such dead- 
locks? First a careful regard for the limits of the system within 
which the argument is being made, a painstaking care that all evi- 
dence introduced be viewed from the perspective of that system. 
Such care will disclose the fact, I think, that some arguments simply 
can not be carried from one system to another. The perspectives 
of physical science, for instance, seem to be such that, viewed from 
them, the categories of human valuation have little or no meaning. 
In general, a system grows by exclusion as well as by inclusion. The 
basic substances of a system are fitted to act as terms for some, not 

*Cf. E. B. MeGilvary, ‘‘Perceptual and Memory Perspectives,’’ this 
JournaL, Vol. XXX (1933), pp. 309-330. The dependence of esthetic judg- 
ments upon the ‘‘tradition’’ of art within which they are made is argued force- 
fully by Eliseo Vivas in ‘‘The Esthetic Judgment,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XX XIII 


(1936), pp. 57-69. He has treated the moral judgment in a similar fashion 
in “*A Note on Value,’’ same volume, pp. 568-575. 
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all, meaning relations. Thus the elementary terms of physical 
science have in the past been such as are able to enter into relations 
of causality, force, space, time, etc., but not such as can support 
relations of teleology, consciousness, etc. These latter, the physicist 
complains, are not pervasive categories. They break down too soon 
in the process of analysis and therefore offer no hold to the system- 
atizing intellect. That this process of exclusion is still in progress 
can be seen from the recent disputes over the status of causality in 
physics. It begins to look as if we had reached the point where the 
physical system can be pushed further afield if only we are willing 
to sacrifice our concept of causality. If physicists wish to take this 
step, that is all right. They gain something, but also they sacrifice 
something. They sacrifice the translatability of their system into 
terms of those less exclusive systems in which relations of causality 
do play an important part. And it will not do to disregard those 
other systems and the meaning relations which they are able to ab- 
sorb into their substances. The more complex sorts of relationship, 
as those of teleology and value, certainly do appear in our concrete 
experience, and no knowledge system that is unable to give them a 
place may dare to call itself complete. 

A second condition for the avoidance of meaningless disputes 
would be fulfilled by a thorough-going correlation of the fundamen- 
tal meaning relations and terms of the systems involved in the dis- 
pute. While some meanings and terms can not be carried from one 
system to another, others can—though sometimes with a loss of 
meaning in some respects. We should know how to calculate the 
change in meaning and terms brought about by a change in per- 
spective. We do this all the time for spatio-temporal and many 
others of the simpler perspectives; we should be able to do it also 
for the complex perspectives of knowledge systems. Indeed, as a 
knowledge system is a device for the transcendence of individual 
perspectives, so we ought to be able to construct a knowledge system 
of knowledge systems, which would make possible the translation of 
a proposition or situation seen from the perspective of one of these 
systems to the same proposition or situation placed in the perspec- 
tive of another system. Such translation, however, is perhaps not 
always possible without some loss of meaning, for substances and 
meanings are fully revealed only within the perspective in which 
they occur and in the absence of this perspective simply can not be 
known. ‘Translation, in fact, should be envisaged as a sort of lead- 
ing. The translation is a correlation or set of correlations between 
perspectives, which leads the observer to take the required perspec- 
tives and to see that what he perceives in each of them is really the 
same situation revealed from different points of view. We might 
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conceive of the total knowledge field as a set of different systems 
each arranged about different sorts of identity, that is, about per- 
manent terms or substances determined by different criteria of con- 
tinuity, but intersecting and interpenetrating one another, because 
they are all systematizations of the same experience. Each system 
is built, so to speak, in linear fashion, within a single dimension— 
that determined by the type of substance or identity it chooses to 
regard as basic. But it is possible to build cross-systems cutting 
through the dimensions of these ‘‘linear’’ systems by observing that 
the terms that appear in any one ‘“‘linear’’ system appear also in 
others, but display in each different characteristics and different 
degrees of permanence. It is, in fact, the conerete term or thing 
that makes possible these ‘‘translational’’ systems, for the thing is 
never wholly defined or exhausted by any one systematic perspec- 
tive of it. The thing is the crossroads of systems and it is to the 
thing that we must go to get from one system to another.® 

These remarks on system are too loose and general to be of any 
great value in themselves. If they succeed in furthering inquiry 
into the structure of knowledge systems, they will have accomplished 
their purpose. I have attempted to present a perspective of knowl- 
edge and experience within which, I hope, some interesting and 
fruitful interpretations of the various methods of collecting and 
organizing knowledge will arise. If relativism is something more 
than a destructive critical instrument—intellectual nihilism, as 
Nietzsche called it—some such science of relativistic methodology 
must arise. The relativist, if he makes any claim to being construc- 
tive, must show us how the fragments into which he has shattered 
the older schemes of knowledge are to be fitted together again. And 
no inquiry, in my opinion, is likely to be more constructively fruit- 
ful than one into the location of meaning in knowledge situations. 
For it is becoming more and more obvious that experience can be 
analyzed in different ways and that each of these different types of 
analysis calls for a different organization of meaning relations; i.e., 
for a different set of loci or substances to which meanings are as- 


’ The work already done by Rudolf Carnap and his associates toward the 
formulation of exact rules of translation from the language of one level of 
experience to that of another is of great significance. However, I do not believe 
that all significant propositions can be expressed in his physicalische Sprache. 
Perhaps it is true that the latter is the universal point of contact of all ex- 
periential language systems, and is therefore able to act as a sort of central 
clearing house for all propositions. But, as a financial clearing house does not 
write or evaluate or redeem the checks which it handles, but simply sees to it 
that they are sent to the proper places, so the physicalische Sprache may be only 
4a device for the proper location in space and time of meanings which it of itself 
is not able to carry, but which can be expressed only in other languages. 
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similated. If it can be shown that the different systems that arise 
when such different loci are accepted as basic are not really con- 
tradictory, but can be made to support one another and contribute 
to the construction of a still more comprehensive knowledge system 
that includes and transcends each of the more limited systems, rela- 
tivism will have justified itself as a sound philosophical method. 


W. DoNALD OLIVER. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 





THE PLACE OF VERIFICATION IN ETHICAL 
THEORY 


ERHAPS the most startling, if not the most formidable, aspect 

of the new logical positivism is its bold reduction of value judg- 
ments to imperatives and the subsequent denial that an imperative 
constitutes an assertion of anything more than the desire or volition 
of the speaker. According to this dictum, there can be no normative 
science of ethics. The psychologist, the sociologist, the biographer, 
may study the many imperatives that litter the terrain of human 
history but such imperatives are not propositions which may be veri- 
fied or denied, but merely indications of the diverse states of mind 
which happened to characterize the people who formulated them. 


This view has recently been presented by Professor Carnap in his 
Philosophy and Logical Syntax (1935) and by Bertrand Russell in 
his Religion and Science (1935). 

Professor Carnap insists that value statements are neither true 
nor false. They assert nothing that can be proved or disproved. 
Thus they are better stated in the imperative mood which does not 
involve even the appearance of making an assertion. 


This is revealed as soon as we apply to such statements our method of logi- 
cal analysis. From the statement ‘‘ Killing is evil’? we cannot deduce any 
proposition about future experiences. Thus this statement is not verifiable and 
has no theoretical sense, and the same thing is true of all other value statements. 

Perhaps somebody will contend in opposition that the folowing proposition 
is deducible: ‘‘If a person kills anybody he will have feelings of remorse.’’ 
But this proposition is in no way deducible from the proposition ‘‘ Killing is 
evil.’’ It is deducible only from psychological propositions about the character 
and the emotional reactions of the person. These propositions are indeed veri- 
fiable and not without sense. They belong to psychology, not to philosophy; to 
psychological ethics (if onc wishes to use this word), not to philosophical or 
normative ethics. The propositions of normative ethics, whether they have the 
form of rules or the form of value statements, have no theoretical sense, are 
not scientific propositions (taking the word scientific to mean any assertive 
proposition).1 [Italics mine. ] 


1 Philosophy and Logical Syntax, London, 1935, pp. 24-25. 
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The italicized passages just quoted are true, but Carnap has ig- 
nored the alternative: perhaps it is true that ‘‘killing is evil’’ may, 
under certain postulates, be deducible from ‘‘If I kill anybody I shall 
have feelings of remorse.’’ This possibility we shall examine in the 
sequel. 

Bertrand Russell presents virtually the same argument as does 
Professor Carnap except that he is willing to classify his position as 
a form of subjectivism.? This latter point Carnap does not consider, 
confining himself rigorously to a discussion of the relations of im- 
perative to proposition. Russell writes: 


When a man says, ‘‘ This is good in itself,’’ he seems to be making a state- 
ment just as much as if he said, ‘‘This is square’’ or ‘‘This is sweet.’’ I 
believe this to be a mistake. I think what the man really means is: ‘‘I wish 
everybody to desire this.’’ If what he says is interpreted as a statement, it is 
merely an affirmation of his own personal wish; if, on the other hand, it is in- 
terpreted in a general way, it states nothing, but merely desires something.’ 

If, now, a philosopher says, ‘‘Beauty is good,’’ I may interpret him as 
meaning either, ‘‘ Would that everyone loved the beautiful’’ ... or, ‘‘I wish 
that everyone loved the beautiful.’’ ... The first of these makes no assertion 
but expresses a wish; since it affirms nothing, it is logically impossible that there 
should be evidence for or against it, or for it to possess either truth or false- 
hood. The second sentence, instead of being merely optative, does make a state- 
ment, but it is one about the philosopher’s state of mind, and it could be re- 
futed only by evidence that he does not have the wish that he says he has. 
This second sentence does not belong to ethics, but to psychology or biography. 
The first sentence, which does belong to ethics, expresses a desire for some- 
thing, but asserts nothing.t [Italics mine. ] 


The lines which I have italicized in the above paragraph may 
serve as a starting point for our criticism. Russell’s statement in 
these lines is true and here, despite his own conclusions, lies the 
foundations of a systematic study of ethics.’ Lord Russell seems to 


2 Religion and Science, New York, 1935, p. 249. 

3 Tbid., p. 247. 

4 Ibid., p. 248. 

5 Professor J. A. Irving in his ‘‘Toward Radical Empiricism in Ethies’’ 
in American Philosophy Today and Tomorrow (1935) insists that the study of 
ethies may be carried on as an autonomous science within the limits of logical 
positivism. This may be done, he argues, if the student will examine the social 
function of ethical ideals, ignoring their so-called de jure status and considering 
them as social instruments. Now, such investigation might afford an interesting 
phase of sociology and contribute to the history of ideas; but I can not see that 
it would have anything to do with evaluation unless concepts involving what 
Professor Irving probably considers pseudo-propositions were introduced. Pro- 
fessor Irving does at the close of his essay risk an evaluation, ‘‘The unexamined 
life is not worth the living.’? My comment can only be ‘‘Yes, but it follows 
not.’’ From the point of view of the new empiricism, which denies that impera- 
tives are verifiable, we must rest with Bertrand Russell’s comment, ‘‘I conclude 
that, while it is true that science can not decide questions of value, that is because 
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doubt that the philosopher may learn anything concerning value by 
examining his own state of mind. Here perhaps he is a victim of 
the very concept—or the phantom thereof—that he seems so eager 
to dismiss, the notion of an absolute value. It is, after all, a real 
problem for me to determine just what I do wish, what imperative 
or optative I can sincerely entertain; and this enquiry is a genuine 
part of the intellectual enterprise. Certainly I, the self of mature 
reflection, as opposed to the limited consciousness of a moment of 
rage, can not be said really to desire the destruction explicit in the 
curse that I may invoke against some annoying member of my ac- 
quaintance. But if I stop to consider what I really do wish to bring 
upon this person, I may have raised a very nice problem in self- 
examination. My real desire can be formulated only after a period 
of reflection. I can see no objection against the doctrine that in 
such reflection I realize my ideal, ethical self. The concept of my 
ideal self affords a fruitful working hypothesis so long as I do not 
attribute to it motives which I have not actually experienced in 
thoughtful examination of ethical problems. 

Let us argue from the postulates that a thing has value for me if 
it is desirable; and that it is desirable if I really desire it, i.e., if I 
continue to desire it after having considered it fully, so to speak, in 
its own right and in that of its consequences. If I desire a thing 
after hasty and incomplete consideration I may insist that it has 
value, but this is a narrow and a dangerous judgment, and if I fol- 
low it I may regret my haste. A judgment of value, like an hy- 
pothesis of natural science, is verified, although never completely, 
by experience consequent to its formulation. If we continue to find 
our desires satisfied in a way of life or in an institution we become 
more thoroughly convinced that it is truly desirable or valuable. 
Ethical life requires a constant criticism of the way in which we 
formulate our desires and we must beware of accepting anything as 
desirable simply because many people seem to do so, and we hesitate 





they can not be intellectually decided at all and lie outside the realm of truth and 
falsehood’’ (op. cit., p. 255). 

But I do not wish to go on record as supporting the logical positivist’s 
theory of meaning. The meaning of a proposition can not be identical with 
the process of its verification. The proposition must possess some meaning even 
if verification is impossible, otherwise how are we to know that this is the case? 
If a sentence possesses no meaning at all we can not even examine its claim to 
truth, we can not even deny its relevance to some mode of verification. And 
certainly the logical positivist succeeds in doing just this for many so-called 
‘‘metaphysical’’ sentences. However, the question of meaning aside, statements 
concerning value which can not be in some measure verified are but poor guides 
to conduct, and so I am anxious to show that value judgments are verifiable. I 
believe, however, that even if unverifiable they would possess meaning, or we 
should not be interested in them at all. 
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to admit, even to ourselves, that we are not like them or that they 
may be wrong in reporting their desires. 

Anything has value for me if it is desirable, but I can not deter- 
mine what is desirable by any shallow or superficial introspection. 
I must consider my experience carefully and learn to recognize when 
prejudice, snobbishness, or fear drives me to a premature statement. 
I may indeed study my own state of mind and judge its consistency 
much as I would consider the mind of another whose actions I ob- 
served, except, of course, that I am much more easily aware of the 
emotional character of my own consciousness than that of another 
which may not present any outward manifestation easily to be recog- 
nized. Thus I may learn something of my own attitude toward 
certain people without coming upon any direct assertion of like or 
dislike. I may, in a cool hour, recognize that I am apt to fret over 
my mother-in-law’s weakness for gossip, while I happily sympathize 
with her daughter’s ‘‘interest in people.’’ Having noticed this, I 
may find it necessary to reconsider my recent statements concerning 
the utter loathsomeness of all comment upon the private lives of 
one’s companions. To such knowledge of our own evaluations, can- 
ons of induction may clearly be applied. Hence it is clear that in 
determining my personal scale of values, the optatives and impera- 
tives which I have uttered may well be considered as propositions, 
that is, as reports upon what I find desirable. And it may very well 
be that in lust, anger, or despair, I desire things which broader con- 
sideration will show are clearly not desirable. At such times I must 
admit that my early statements were false in that they have failed of 
verification. ‘‘I thought that this was what I really wanted, but I 
was sadly mistaken.’’ 

It is true that the ethical self concerning whose real desires we 
frame hypotheses in our value judgments is not to be observed 
wholly at any one moment. It is to be approached, like the solar 
system or the atom, by a series of tentative statements subject to cor- 
rection. Its characteristics may be determined but not observed 
totum simul. Even so, any significant statement concerning my own 
ethical self and its desires may be reduced to reports upon actual 
desires which I find myself entertaining through given periods of 
experience. 

To be sure, we may be told that our investigation so far is only 
a matter of psychology and not of philosophical ethics. Now, it is 
true that so far we have had to do with values limited to the sphere 
of the individual’s evaluation. Can we go further and exhibit an 


imperative which we may argue indicates something desirable for 
all men? 


We have already shown that the Socratic enterprise of knowing 
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oneself is free from the charge of being a pseudo-enquiry. Let us 
now argue that the Socratic Gnothi seauton is an imperative ‘‘valid’’ 
for all human beings, in other words, that self-knowledge is desir- 
able by all men. In this discussion we must keep two imperatives or 
optatives distinct from one another. 


(1) Would that I knew myself! 
(2) Would that all men knew themselves! 


We are considering the former and we are not asking whether such 
self-knowledge is universally desired, which in all probability it is 
not, but whether it is desirable by all men. 

Let us suppose now that someone objects, ‘‘I do not find self- 
knowledge desirable. I find that constant concern with my own 
desires and needs generates too great a preoccupation with my own 
life which renders a free enjoyment of living impossible.’’ Or some 
other objection may be advanced. ‘‘Knowing what I really want 
involves recognizing that many of my motives are not what I would 
like to think them. This makes me unhappy and hence I do not find 
self-knowledge desirable.’’ But when one concludes ‘‘I do not find 
self-knowledge desirable’’ he is, after all, formulating an important 
piece of self-knowledge. The upshot of the matter is simply this: If I 
say ‘‘I do not want to know what I really desire,’’ my words can be 
interpreted as expressing only a mere passing wish. No other in- 
terpretation is possible, for if I consider such a statement as express- 
ing a genuine desire upon which I am willing to form my personal- 
ity, I am clearly accepting the self-knowledge which reveals this 
preference as a permanently desirable aspect of my character and 
then I am certainly obeying the Socratic imperative, ‘‘according to 
my lights,’’ obscure as they may be. On the other hand, if my state- 
ment expresses a mere passing wish, I can not be said to feel any 
permanent interest in anything, at least not at the moment, and my 
attitude is definitely sub-moral. 

Know thyself is a categorical imperative for those who consider 
their conduct important, just as Respect consistency is a categorical 
requirement for those who consider their ideas and opinions im- 
portant. The parallel is clear: we can not significantly deny the 
importance of consistency without employing consistent discourse, 
just as we can not deny the desirability of self-knowledge without 
appeal to self-knowledge, which must in this case appear desirable, 
unless we prefer to have no plan of life at all. On the other hand 
we can not by argument force anyone to accept the necessity of con- 
sistency without presupposing its logical importance in the very 
form of our argument. This latter consideration again parallels the 
ethical situation. I can not convince anyone of the desirability of 
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the Socratic imperative without asking him to put the imperative to 
the test of his own self-knowledge. Thus, if my opponent has no 
interest in knowing what he wants in the first place, I ean not per- 
suade him to make the test. People who are willing to drift in their 
conduct or in their opinions can not be reformed by the mere ex- 
hibition of the principles of ethics or of logie. 

In so far as a person knows what is desirable for him, we shall 
call him internally free. In so far as he succeeds in obtaining these 
things, we shall call him externally free. When we speak of a good 
man we mean one who is internally free. This may surprise some 
readers who think of virtue in terms of action and are not used to 
considering the good man as the one who knows what he wants. 
The following passage from Leibniz may help the reader to accept 
this point of view. After all, we may entertain maxims so ab- 
stractly apprehended that they do not move us to action. But we 
do not see these maxims as desirable guides. Leibniz comments 
‘‘, . in matters and on occasions in which the senses have very 
little influence, most of our thoughts are, so to speak insensible (I 
call them in Latin cogitationes caecae), that is to say, they are void 
of perception and feeling and consist in the bare use of symbols, 
like the work of those who make calculations in Algebra, without 
looking from time to time at the geometrical figures. . . . We often 
reason in words, hardly having the object in mind at all. Now this 
knowledge cannot move us: something vivid is required that we may 
be moved.’’* We do not really know what we want until we are 
free from cogitationes caecae, and when we are free from them we 
find that we are equipped with full and vivid apprehension of what 
we desire. Action follows easily upon such vision. 

If one objects that our treatment of value, since it confines itself 
to desirability, is not objective but depends upon subjective psycho- 
logical equipment of the individuals who evaluate, we may admit 
that the word ‘‘subjective’’ may be defined so as to refer to our 
doctrine of value. As we have defined value it is not independent 
of desire or need and hence it is in one sense subjective. It is not, 
however, a matter of ‘‘taste,’’ if by ‘‘my taste’’ we mean any en- 
joyment or dislike which I may happen to entertain at a given 
moment. 

We may also hear that a theory such as this offers an inadequate 
foundation for social ethics, being no more than an extreme individ- 
ualism. But after all it may be said that society never does more 
than express in its codes the opinions and interests of its articulate 
citizenry. The ethical problem always lies with the individual, who 


6 Nouveaua Essais, Bk. 2, Ch. 21, § 35. Quoted from Latta, Leibniz: The 
Monadology etc., p. 147. 
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often includes in his reflections his own reaction to many social con- 
ditions. ‘‘Publie ethics,’’ that is, the establishment and alteration 
of codes and conventions, depends for its moral content upon the 
reflections of individuals who consider what sort of social life they 
really want to see in existence. 

It is, however, true that on our interpretation, we can not say 
that the optative ‘‘Would that all men knew themselves!’’ is nec- 
essarily valid for all who think about conduct. This is because we 
can not show that this optative is involved in the very act of trying 
significantly to deny it. In fact, I suspect that many thoughtful 
people exist who prefer to see the masses disciplined rather than 
educated, and such people prefer docility to enlightenment in their 
fellows. Thus the Socratic Gnothi seauton is not offered to the 
artisans in Plato’s Republic. Nonetheless many of these people 
would admit that self-knowledge for all men, if only it could be 
completely established, would be desirable. For this latter judg- 
ment there seem to be two grounds. 

(1) We would prefer to be treated thoughtfully by our comrades 
and we expect such treatment from men of internal freedom. 

(2) We find internal freedom esthetically delightful to contem- 
plate.’ These considerations, however, although they satisfy many, 
the present writer included, are not of the sort to establish the 
optative, ‘‘ Would that all men knew themselves,’’ as categorical. 


NeEwTon P. STALLKNECHT. 
Bowpbo1n COLLEGE. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


A Study in Plato. W. F. R. Harpe. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. New York: Oxford University Press. 1936. xiii + 172 
pp. $3.00. 


This essay, as the preface says, ‘‘deals in the first place with the 
Theory of Forms as it appears in the Republic and with the criticism 
of that Theory in the first part of the Parmenides. It attempts, in 
the second place, to discuss certain issues which . . . demand consid- 
eration when we reflect upon the problem of interpretation presented 
by the Parmenides as a whole.”’ 


7I have written elsewhere of the esthetic desirability of internal freedom 
or responsibility, which seems to me to possess a compact unity to be found also 
in the work of art. Such beauty of character may become the object of a Pla- 
tonic Eros and for people inspired thereby there can be little doubt that the 
optative ‘‘Would that all men possessed internal freedom!’’ is valid. (See 
the author’s essay ‘‘Semblance and Substance in Esthetics,’’ this JOURNAL, 
Vol. XXXII, 1935, pp. 323-328.) 
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The author points out that the evidence on which the Theory of 
Forms was developed is nowhere specified in the Dialogues; but, 
relying on Aristotle’s testimony, he holds that ‘‘probably the most 
important of the arguments for the forms was that known as the 
‘argument from the sciences’ ’’ (p. 12), which rests on two premises : 
(1) objects of sense-perception can not be objects of knowledge or 
science, and (2) there is knowledge or science. These premises are 
then examined in the light of the relevant evidence from the Dia- 
logues. This examination is critical, eminently sane and balanced, 
and very illuminating; but the whole procedure is based on the Aris- 
totelian approach, and there will be many students of Plato who will 
feel that this approach inevitably means neglecting some passages 
in the early Dialogues in favor of other passages which agree with 
Aristotle’s interpretation. The author would no doubt defend him- 
self by maintaining that only in this way can we get anything like 
consistency in Plato’s philosophy ; and ‘‘if Plato was a great philos- 
opher, he must surely have been systematic in the sense of having 
come to a reasonably consistent body of conclusions on certain ques- 
tions’’ (p. 2). 

We might expect from the foregoing that Mr. Hardie would be 
inclined to discount the criticism of the Theory of Forms in the 
Parmenides, in order to preserve ‘‘the reasonably consistent body of 
conclusions’’; but on the contrary he argues, against Professor A. E. 
Taylor’s Jeu d’esprit interpretation, that this criticism is serious and 
damaging. ‘‘The outcome of that criticism is not the denial that 
there are forms, but the breakdown of Socrates’ view of the relation 
of forms to sensible things’’ (p. 99). We are thus prepared for a 
later Platonism which will contain a more adequate account of this 
relation. 

The second part of the Parmenides is then analyzed, and three 
well-known views of its meaning are weighed, with the result that 
the transcendentalist view, akin to Neoplatonism, is finally accepted. 
This means that in Plato’s mature philosophy there is a sceptical or 
agnostic element, so that ‘‘even after the mind has advanced from 
random conjecture to well-founded opinion and knowledge, there 
remains a question which the mind can significantly ask, but not 
answer, about anything or everything. How are things ‘one’ and 
how are they ‘good’? The nature of the answer desiderated can 
be stated only in negative terms. Things are not one or good by 
exemplifying one form, as triangles exemplify triangularity. For 
the Good is not comparable with any other form and is not an object 
of ‘Science’ ’’ (p. 131). Without rejecting this view, two difficulties 
do not appear to have been properly faced. First, if the One-Good 
is distinguished from other forms, how can the negation applicable 
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to it be used to explain the relation of these other forms to their 
particulars and so answer the criticism in the first part of the Par- 
menides? Secondly, the mature view or later Platonism, which is 
supposed to be an answer to the criticism, is shown to be intimately 
connected with the doctrine of the Good in the Republic; but if it 
is ‘‘mature,’’ it must differ from the earlier, and if it is in any gen- 
uine sense an answer to genuine difficulties raised in the Parmenides, 
it must be later than the Republic. 

It will be seen that the author deals with some of the ultimate 
problems of Plato’s philosophy; and if the interpretation offered is 
not without its own difficulties, Platonic scholars will be ready to 
deal gently with them in gratitude for the candor, penetration, learn- 
ing, and independence of judgment which characterize the work 
and put it in the best tradition of British scholarship on classical 
philosophy. 

R. S. 


Fortune and Fate from Democritus to St. Thomas Aquinas. Vin- 
CENZO CrorarrI. New York: ‘Privately printed. 1935. For 
sale at the Journal of Philosophy. 129 pp. $1.25. 


This is the first half of a study of the concepts of fortune and fate, 
the second half of which will deal with the Italian writers of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It excludes astrological views, 
and also symbolical and pictorial representations. The author tries 
to show ‘‘how ancient writers and mediaeval ones after them, in their 
endeavor to account for occurrences, having exhausted all those 
principles which may be grouped under Nature and those which 
proceed from freedom of the will or direct divine intervention, still 
faced a residuum which had to be explained otherwise.’’ The study 
commences with Democritus, Plato, and Aristotle, and traces the 
history of the ideas under discussion through the most prominent 
thinkers down to Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas. 

R. 8. 


Nietzsche: Einfiihrung in das Verstindnis seines Philosopherens. 
Karu Jaspers. Berlin und Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 
1936. vili+ 4387 pp. 7M. 


Since Nietzsche was not primarily a systematic thinker one must 
beware any attempt to present his thought as a systematic structure 
comparable to that of Descartes, of Kant, or of Hegel. Nor has his 
thought an inner unity like that of the philosophy of Socrates, nor 4 
unity of evolution like the thought of Schelling. Any endeavor to 
systematize the thought of Nietzsche encounters almost insuperable 
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difficulties since superficial notions appear side by side with pro- 
found insights and contradictions are left standing without attempt 
at synthesis. | 

It has long been understood that Nietzsche’s thought can not be 
abstracted from his personality. Critics have therefore often con- 
cluded that Nietzsche is no philosopher, but rather artist or poet, 
prophet or even evangelist, or that he wished to impress the world 
by the formulation of his brilliant paradoxes. In contrast to these 
interpretations I should like to emphasize the fact that Nietzsche is 
a true philosopher—greater perhaps than the majority of systematic 
thinkers. Yet even those who have not failed to recognize Nietzsche 
as a philosopher have thus far been unable to present Nietzsche ade- 
quately by doing equal justice to the philosopher, Nietzsche, and to 
his philosophy. In his new book Jaspers finally shows us a way out 
of these difficulties by making his description of Nietzsche’s philos- 
ophizing the clue to his presentation of his philosophy, ‘‘ philosophiz- 
ing’’ here meaning not a psychological-historical fact, but a mani- 
festation of Nietzsche’s philosophical existence. Jaspers therefore 
ealls his work ‘‘Nietzsche: Einfiihrung in das Verstindnis seines 
Philosophierens.’’ This method of presentation has a two-fold ad- 
vantage: first, it shows the philosophical origin of Nietzsche’s con- 
tradictory statements instead of being content with a description of 
their psychological origin. What Plato does in his early dialogues 
when revealing two aspects of a question one beside the other with- 
out mediating between them, what Aristotle does in the apories when 
juxtaposing contradictory answers, this Nietzsche does in an un- 
systematic way by presenting contradictory views as aspects of the 
world itself. Secondly, Jaspers’ method has the advantage of often, 
if not always, explaining the contrast between Nietzsche’s super- 
ficial notions and his profound ideas. For according to Nietzsche 
the superficial aspects of the world can also be taken as possibly 
real aspects of the world and he therefore gives them at times a 
serious place in his thought. 

Although Jaspers has found the method that is right in prin- 
ciple for the solution of the problem ‘‘Nietzsche,’’ it is my belief 
that he has not succeeded in carrying this method through to its 
logical conclusion. He calls his book an ‘‘introduction,’’ but it 
is anything but that—even for those who will read Nietzsche with 
Jaspers as a guide. The difficulties inherent in this method of pre- 
senting the philosophizing of a philosopher are not yet solved. 
If the content of the philosophy of a man is to be presented, the 
categories for the presentation can be taken from the views of the 
man himself. They must be found in his system of philosophy. 
The philosophizing of the philosopher is, however, an activity of 
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the philosopher and the categories of its presentation are only im- 
plicit in the philosophizing itself and must be there discovered and 
systematized by him who attempts the presentation. The critic 
himself, therefore, must have a philosophy of philosophizing from 
which to proceed to such a presentation. Jaspers has such a phi- 
losophy of philosophizing, but since he is, however, influenced not 
only by Nietzsche, but equally if not more so by Kirkegaard, Kant, 
and others, the frame of his presentation is adapted more to the phi- 
losophizing of Jaspers than to that of Nietzsche. For this reason 
Jaspers’ book is at its best in the third section in which he de- 
scribes how Nietzsche understood himself (for here he remains 
within Nietzsche’s own categories), and how Nietzsche is inter- 
preted by us (for here Jaspers’ own categories are justified). 
Needless to say the second section, which comprises the major por- 
tion of the book, is also valuable. In it Nietzsche’s dominant ideas 
are arranged according to the headings: The Human Being, Truth, 
History and the Present Century, High Politics, Interpretation of 
the World, Limits and Sources. However, in these chapters the diffi- 
culty involved in adapting Jaspers’ categories to a way of thinking 
that is related to his own yet in many ways different becomes ob- 
vious. 

I should like to suggest a more serious objection to Jaspers’ in- 
terpretation of Nietzsche. More than once Jaspers emphasizes the 
Geschichtlichkeit of every human existence and one might there- 
fore expect that he stress the changes in Nietzsche’s existential atti- 
tude. But Jaspers’ thought is closer to that of Parmenides than 
to that of Heracleitus and this is why he does not carry through 
the idea of Nietzsche’s Geschichtlichkeit. It is true that Jaspers’ 
first chapter gives an excellent account of the historical develop- 
ment of Nietzsche’s philosophy in connection with the facts of his 
life. There he gives an objective description of all the known facts 
of Nietzsche’s illness, of his attitude towards his illness and towards 
illness in general—an account that could be given only by a psy- 
chologist, psychiatrist, and philosopher of Jaspers’ distinction. 
But when he comes to his discussion of Nietzsche’s basic ideas he 
shows himself to be almost exclusively interested in the constant 
features of Nietzsche’s philosophical existence as it maintained itself 
throughout all its changes. Thus a very important aspect of 
Nietzsche’s development as a philosopher is disregarded: the de- 
velopment of his views during the different phases of his life. The 
significance which was given similar problems at different periods 
is not made clear. Thus, for example, Jaspers does not stress the 
fact that the problem of culture has one meaning at the time of the 
Birth of Tragedy and quite another meaning at the time of the 
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Anti-Christ. Although one may grant that in view of the usual 
over-emphasis of the importance of the ‘‘periods’’ it may have seemed 
necessary to Jaspers to emphasize the unity of Nietzsche’s philo- 
sophical existence, yet when thus taken out of the sequence of the 
whole many of Nietzsche’s ideas appear weak and lose the dignity 
that they have within the evolution of Nietzsche’s thought. 

These criticisms are, however, of secondary importance com- 
pared to the achievement that Jaspers’ book represents. It is the 
first time that a real philosopher has attempted to interpret 
Nietzche’s philosophy with the understanding love that may err at 
times, but is vastly more valuable that blind enthusiasm or arrogant 
conviction of superiority which pretend to objectivity. Moreover 
Jaspers’ book is more than a presentation of Nietzsche: it is a re- 
markable contribution to the philosophy of philosophizing. 

M. A. G. 


Symbol und Existenz der Wissenschaft. Untersuchungen zur Grund- 
legung emer wphilosophischen Wissenschaftslehre. HERMANN 
Noack. Halle, Salle: Max Niemeyer. 1936. ix + 228 pp. 9M. 


The present book is a comprehensive study of the function of 
symbols in logic, science, metaphysics, and religion. There is a long 
section on Logos which is described as scientific knowledge, but also 
as a mythical-religious longing for an elucidation of the meanings 
which hide in nature. The author follows the leadership of Kierke- 
gaard, Heidegger, and Jaspers, but has also been much influenced 
by Nietzsche, Klages, Ortega, and others. Like other Ezistenz 
philosophers he is more interested in showing that opposing positions 
have justification in experience as he elucidates it, than in refuting 
them or upholding an objective truth. Thus Ezistenzphilosophie 
provides an explanation and a justification of ‘‘the relativity of 
thought,’’ he says, since it shows how, for example, the old belief 
that the rainbow is a divine symbol can be ‘‘true’’ in the sense that 
it arose naturally from primitive obsession with religious ideas. 
On the other hand, he takes Goethe to task for his saying ‘‘Das 
eigentliche Leben ist das Urleben, welches jeder bestimmten Gestalt- 
werdung entsagt,’’ for this is not an objective doctrine which could 
be assimilated to Existenzphilosophic, but rather a direct denial of it. 

Though seemingly aloof from politics, Existenzphilosophie is able 
to lend a helping hand to the Government. The fundamental doc- 
trines of Angst and Sorge fit in very handsomely with the National 
Socialist campaign against the ideal of security, while the theory 
that anxiety has far deeper roots than the mere concern for food and 
Shelter, is gratefully received. ‘‘To prize certainty (certitudo) 
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higher than security (securitas),’’ the author states, ‘‘can be proved 
to be the Nordic-Germanic attitude in Pagan times as well as in 
Christian (Luther).’’ Germans, it turns out, have never cared 
much for security. 

For those interested in Ezxistenzphilosophie and its religious and 
political influence, this book should prove of considerable value. 


V. J. McG. 


Ideology and Utopia: An Introduction to the Sociology of Knowl- 
edge. Karu MANNHEIM. (International Library of Psychology, 
Philosophy, and Scientific Method.) London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Company. 1936. xxxi+ 318 pp. $4.00. 


If, as this book contends, the chronic illusion of the intellectual 
through the ages has been that ‘‘there is only one way of thinking”’ 
(his own); then the evident distress of intellectuals in these days 
is readily understandable. For the modern self-dissection of know]- 
edge has resulted, on the one hand, in the apparent destruction of 
all hopes for a unitary intellectual world with fixed values and 
norms; and on the other in ‘‘the sudden surge of the hitherto hidden 
unconscious into the bright daylight of consciousness.’’ The total 
effect of this relentless self-criticism has been to destroy men’s con- 
fidence, not simply in the thinking of others, but also in their own 
reasoning powers. For a while relativism was only a weapon to 
be used against vested absolutes; and the unmaskers were a sub- 
versive minority bent upon tearing the veils from ancient sanctu- 
aries. But now the trick has been learned by everyone, and even 
turned against its inventors: opponents of Freud subject Freud 
himself to Freudian analysis; Pareto is obliged to undergo Paretian 
scrutiny ; the way to discredit Marx is to place him under the Marx- 
ian microscope. When everyone can expose the biases of everyone, 
the result threatens to be a sort of intellectual nudism. Where shall 
the truly unbiased knower be found, an extra-human, infallible ar- 
biter who can deal magisterially with our unhappy ‘‘plurality of 
thought-styles and collective-unconscious motivations’’? Unless uni- 
versal distrust is to constitute the intellectual climate of tomorrow, 
a man from Mars is sorely needed to tell us just which mixture of 
head and heart will guide us aright. 

There seem to be two alternatives. Until recently the majority 
of philosophers have chosen ‘‘to take flight into a supra-temporal 
logic and assert that truth as such is unsullied and has neither a plu- 
rality of forms nor any connection with unconscious motivations.”’ 


a ae ee ee ee ae a a 
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They reiterate that ‘‘the genesis of an idea has nothing to say con- 
cerning its validity or meaning.’’ This is a possible avenue of es- 
cape; but social problems are more than ‘‘just interesting subjects 
for discussion,’’ and sooner or later someone will demand: ‘‘Show 
us how we can advance from our concrete perceptions to your ab- 
solute definitions. Do not speak of truth as such but show us the 
way in which our statements, stemming from our social existence, 
can be translated into a sphere in which the partisanship, the frag- 
mentariness of human vision, can be transcended, in which the social] 
origin and the dominance of the unconscious in thinking will lead 
to controlled observations rather than to chaos.’’ 

This hazardous plunge into fiux is the choice made by Professor 
Mannheim, formerly of the University of Frankfurt-am-Main, and 
now at the London School of Economics. The present volume in- 
cludes not only a translation of his Ideologie und Utopie, but also of 
his article ‘‘ Wissensoziologie’’ in Alfred Vierkandt’s Handwérter- 
buch der Soziologie, and an introduction by Professor Louis Wirth 
of the University of Chicago. His ‘‘sociology of knowledge’’ is de- 
scribed in one context as ‘‘the systematization of the doubt which is 
to be found in social life as a vague insecurity and uncertainty ;”’ 
and the aim of his book is both ‘‘the clearer theoretical formulation 
of one and the same problem from different angles, and the elabora- 
tion of a method which will enable us, on the basis of increasingly 
precise criteria, to distinguish and isolate diverse styles of thinking 
and to relate them to the groups from which they spring.’’ 

Actually his analysis centers about the ‘‘two slogan-like con- 
cepts’’ of ideology, or conservative rationalization of individual or 
class interests, and utopia, or an imagined future order used against 
an established present. This may amount to saying little more than 
that human political activity fluctuates between the poles of slow 
change and rapid change, with individual eddies on the surface that 
make the utopian of today the ideologist of tomorrow, and vice versa. 
Professor Mannheim devotes most of his attention to the utopian 
mentality, ‘‘that state of mind which is incongruous with the state 
of reality within which it occurs.’’ While his style as it appears in 
translation is heavy and repetitious, the student of politics will find 
many rewarding paragraphs. Philosophers will disagree about his 
“‘relationism’’ as an escape from the quicksands of relativism, but 
none can fail to admire the bravery of his enterprise. 

H. A. L. 
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La philosophie des valeurs. Regard sur ses tendances actuelles en 
Allemagne. ALFRED STERN. (Exposés d’Histoire et Philosophie 
des Sciences, IV et V; Actualités Scientifiques et Industrielles, 
Nos. 367 et 368.) Paris: Hermann & Cie. 1936. 73 pp.; 61 pp. 
15 fr.; 14 fr. 


Tn this series of lectures on recent German value theories there are 
brief but clear and informative expositions of the axiologies of 
Richard Miiller-Freienfels, Max Scheler, Nicolai Hartmann, Erich 
Heyde (with brief reference to his teacher, Johannes Rehmke), Wil- 
helm Ostwald, Alfred Vierkandt, William Stern, Théodor Lessing, 
and Alfred Stern. Though the author’s own opinions and his criti- 
cisms of the various systems represented are kept in the background, 
he is convinced that there is a general tendency in current German 
value theory toward absolutism. He is therefore inclined to take 
less seriously than are the general editors and sponsors of Actualités 
Scientifiques et Industrielles the purely scientific approach toward 
values and the relativism implied in the psychological approach of 
Miiller-Freienfels, the ontological relativism of Heyde, and the soci- 
ology of Vierkandt. He gives a resumé of his own theory as it was 
published in his Die philosophischen Grundlagen von Wahrheit, 
Wirklichkeit, Wert (1932). This is an attempt to reconcile intel- 
lectualism and empiricism by phronetism, according to which the 
mind has a non-logical component, a ‘‘ judgment of perception,’ that 
transcends experience without being a logical category. Knowledge 
is confined to the subject-object relation, but the mind demands a 
metaphysies which will transcend this relation by empathy. Em- 
pathy, the union of subject and object in value experience, transcends 
knowledge and gives a basis for a metaphysics of value in which 
special emphasis is given to ethics and esthetics rather than to mystic 
intuition, for in them objective reality is, as it must be in phronetic 
metaphysics, identified with subjective activity. 

H. W. S. 


The Concept of Time. Wouts— Ropinson Heatu. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1936. xiv + 236 pp. $3.00. 


The author remarks that her approach is very different in its 
conclusions from that of Professor J. A. Gunn in his The Problem of 
Time (1929). The two books give, nevertheless, a very similar im- 
pression to the reader. Both cover a wide range of authors rather 
neatly summarized. And at the end, each leaves the reader with the 
feeling that the serious problems of time have been referred to, or 
even omitted, rather than grappled with. The brief last chapter of 
the present volume causes one to wish that the book had begun there. 
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For a historical sketch such as precedes it can be of no great use, 
if as in this case it is little more than a bald statement of what is 
fairly familiar to any student of the history of philosophy. 

In her last chapter Professor Heath stresses the cumulative char- 
acter of time processes, and hence time’s irreversibility, and the 
continuity produced by the overlapping of events. She hardly does 
justice to the possibility of other attitudes toward time: for instance, 
that of those who hold that time is our motion as observers over a 
motionless world, or that of those who hold time flows the other way, 
the future going through the present into the past. Furthermore, is 
the ‘‘concept’’ of time different from time itself, or from the per- 
ception of time? The discussion in this chapter is good enough to 
make one wish for more of it, and for greater sharpness of distine- 
tions. 


mF. S. 


Factors Determining Human Behavior. Uarvard Tereentenary Pub- 

lications, I. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1937. 

ix +168 pp. $2.50. 

This volume contains the addresses delivered at the Harvard Ter- 
centenary Conference by Professors Adrian, Collip, Piaget, Jung, 
Janet, Carnap, Lowell, and Malinowski. The first five essays are in 
the nature of summaries of recent investigations in fields cultivated 
by their authors. Professor Carnap briefly explains the cathartic 
function of formal logic, and claims that its actual influence in de- 
termining human behavior is small. President Lowell outlines the 
evolution of the British Constitution, and in effect offers a defence of 
the English method of ‘‘muddling through.’’ Professor Malinowski 
reaffirms the possibility of a scientific theory of human behavior, and 
maintains that comparative functional anthropology has already 
produced vital truths of social importance (e.g., ‘‘communism can- 
not be a panacea of all our cultural troubles’’),—though this part of 
his address seems to be simply an expression of his political and social 
liberalism. 


E. N. 


Enjoyment of Laughter. Max Eastman. New York: Simon & 
Schuster. 1936. xviii + 367 pp. $3.50. 


This book does not carry forward very far, or in any very novel 
way, the essential conclusions to which Mr. Eastman arrived in his 
earlier volume, The Sense of Humor, published in 1921. The title 
of the present volume indicates, however, a shift in treatment. Mr. 
Eastman here no longer seems interested in solving the ‘‘problem’’ 
of humor, but treats instead ‘‘the varieties of humorous experience”’ 
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by exhibition of classic instances (classic here is not chronologically 
used, as the great bulk of the author’s illustrations come from con- 
temporary American writers and artists) and interpretative com- 
ment upon them. The work is to be classed more nearly with Mr. 
Eastman’s Enjoyment of Poetry than with his earlier book on humor, 

The essential conclusions arrived at remain the same: laughter 
is a response provoked by certain objects or situations taken play- 
fully. Those objects and situations usually involve some frustration, 
disappointment, or incongruity which, taken practically or seriously, 
would be painful or tragic. Mr. Eastman marshalls a good deal of 
evidence from psychology laboratories to prove that babies enjoy 
being teased. He also reminds us that puppies in play do not bite. 
Adult humor, he insists, is more like the play of a baby or a puppy 
than it is like the derision insisted upon by Bergson, or the sub- 
limated snarling that Ludovici makes the essence of humor. 

In the author’s analysis, the humor of poetic fantasy and inven- 
tion is made almost the norm, and humor is practically identified 
with poetic play. In emphasizing this characteristic, Mr. Eastman 
discounts those theories which emphasize other values, including 
those of release of inhibitions and repressions of which Freud makes 
so much. 

The book is less a sustained theoretical analysis than a commenta- 
tive anthology of various types of humor. There is an appendix in 
which many practising humorists try to define their art. Mr. Kast- 
man’s illustrations are discriminatingly chosen, save for a certain 
provincialism. Swift, Meredith, Voltaire, and Lewis Carroll are 
practically ignored in favor of some current celebrities in the humor- 
ous arts. There is singularly little attention paid to the English 
and French traditions in humor. Aristophanes is given very short 
shrift and is said to ‘‘date.’’ 

Within the limitations of the materials he uses Mr. Eastman is 
a discriminating man of letters in this book, rather than a philos- 
opher. Whenever he does give any serious analysis, he practically 
apologizes for doing so. The book none the less has materials that 
will be necessary, as well as entertaining, to anybody who wishes 
to treat the subject of laughter. 

I. E. 
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Philosophy and History. Essays presented to Ernst Cassirer. 
Edited by Raymonp Kurpansky and H. J. Paton. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. New York: Oxford University Press. 1936. 
xii + 360 pp. $8.50. Though this is an exceptionally important 
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volume, it is obviously impossible to review it adequately here. The 
following table of contents will serve to indicate the character of 
the volume: J. Huizinga (Leiden) : A definition of the concept of his- 
tory ; S. Alexander (Manchester) : The historicity of things; LZ. Brun- 
schvicg (Paris): History and philosophy; @. Calogero (Pisa): On 
the so-called identity of history and philosophy; C. C. J. Webb 
(Oxford): Religion, philosophy, and history ; E. Gilson (Paris) : 
Concerning Christian philosophy. The distinctiveness of the philo- 
sophie order; B. Grocthuysen (Paris) : Towards an anthropological 
philosophy ; G. Gentile (Rome) : The transcending of time in history ; 
L. 8S. Stebbing (London): Some ambiguities in discussions coneern- 
ing time; 7. Litt (Leipzig): The universal in the structure of his- 
y torical knowledge; F. Medicus (Ziirich) : On the objectivity of his- 
torical knowledge; FE. Bréhier (Paris): The formation of our his- 
tory of philosophy ; FE. Hoffmann (Heidelberg) : Platonism in Augus- 


J tine’s philosophy of history; L. Lévy-Bruhl (Paris): The Cartesian 
d spirit and history; F. Saxzl (London): Veritas filia temporis; EF. 
n Panofsky (Princeton): Et in Arcadia ego; E. Wind (London): 
8 Some points of contact between history and natural science; H. J. 
” Pos (Amsterdam): The philosophical significance of comparative 
semantics; /. Gundolf (MWeidelberg) : Historiography; J. Ortega y 
” Gasset (Madrid): History as a system; R. Klibansky (London) : 
° The philosophic character of history; R. Klibansky (London) and 
t- W. Solmitz (Munich) : Bibliography of E. Cassirer’s writings. 
- Tne PrmosopnicaL Review. Vol. XLVI, 2. Social Ideals and 
re the Law: FE. T. Mitchell. On the Possibility of a Better World: 
nil H.G. Townsend. An Empirical Approach to God: E. 8. Brightman. 
sh Whitehead’s Philosophy: John Dewey. Remarks: A. N. Whitehead. 
rt Proceedings of the American Philosophical Association. 
Rivista pt FrnosorrA. Anno XXVIII, N. 1. La morale secondo 
- W. Schuppe: P. Martinetti. Sul concetto di luce naturale e su altri 
8- concetti fondamentali della gnoseologia del Descartes: A. Levi. Pen- 
ly siero e universo secondo M. Blondel: A. Poggi. 
at REVUE DE Puiwosopute. 37° Année, No. 1. Le malin génie dans 
ee Vitinéraire cartésien: H. Gouhier. L’essor des sciences biologiques 
au XVI° siécle: H. Callot. 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DEUTSCHE KULTURPHILOSOPHIE. Band 3, Heft 
2. Der tragische Kant. Versuch einer Ergiinzung des herrschenden 
Kantbildes: Theodor Hacring. Idee und Wirklichkeit des Lebens 
bei ©. G. Carus: Ein Beitrag zur Lebensphilosophie der Romantik 
- und der Gegenwart: Kite Nadler. Uber Wesen, Bedeutung und 
in innere Form der Dichtung: Robert Petsch. 
_ The following reprints have been received: ‘‘Mind, Mechanism, 
r 


and Adaptive Behavior’’ by Clark L. Hull (Psychological Review, 
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Vol. 44, No. 1); ‘‘On the Notion of Time’’ by P. S. Naidu (Anna- 
malar University Journal, Vol. III, No. 2 and Vol. IV, No. 1); 
‘On the Importance of the Distinction between the Idealogical and 
the Idea-psychological to Berkeley’s Metaphysics’’ by P. S. Naidu 
(Annamalar Unversity Journal, Vol. IV, No. 2); ‘fOn ‘The Ob- 
jectivistic Dogma in Scientific Methodology’’’ by P. S. Naidu 
(Annamalai University Journal, Vol. VI, No.1). 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to learn of the death of Paul Elmer More at Princeton, 
New Jersey, March 9, 1937, after a long illness. Dr. More was 73 
years old. 


Between April 6 and April 16, Bowdoin College will hold a 
series of lectures in connection with the Institute of Philosophy, as 
follows: ‘‘Philosophy and the Layman’’ by James Rowland Angell; 
‘*Tdealism and the Sentiment of Rationality’? by G. Watts Cunning- 
ham; ‘‘Freedom of Mind’’ by Mrs. Susanne K. Langer; ‘‘Zeno’s 
Puzzles and their Implications for Philosophy’? by William P. 
Montague; ‘‘Christianity and its Relation to the Philosophies of 
History’’ by Reinhold Niebuhr; ‘‘The Method of Postulates’’ by 
Edward V. Huntington; ‘‘The Economie Consequences of Creation” 
by Rexford G. Tugwell; ‘‘Is Art a Luxury’’ by C. J. Ducasse; 
‘*Classical Theory of Education and the Pragmatic Revolt against 
It’’ by Alexander Meiklejohn. 


The officers elected for 1937 at the meeting of the Pacifie Division 
of the American Philosophy Association in December are as follows: 
President, D. W. Prall; Vice-President, Donald S. Mackay; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Everett W. Hall; members of the Executive Com- 
mittee: Everett J. Nelson, W. R. Dennes, D. C. Williams. 





